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HERE AND THERE 


Inversions 


Normally secularism keeps at the level of mundane life 
and remains impartial vis-i-vis supra-mundane doctrines. 
Not so with a few of our secularists when judging of the 
work of foreign missionaries. They welcome outside assist- 
ance in economic, educational, medical and social works ; 
for them apparently it matters little what is done in those 
fields : whether those missionaries are contortionists in edu- 
cation, extortionists in economics, abortionists in medicine 
or exhibitionists in society. Such questions are not 
raised. What apparently matters most for the secular state 
is which supra-mundane doctrines are taught and which mys- 
tical paths are recommended. “ The sooner they stop evan- 
gelical work, the better,” and that is what is being watched 
with Argus eyes. Our secular state is being turned into a 
theocracy : a strange inversion indeed ! 


No less a strange inversion is reported about two mis- 
sionaries in Bihar who are alleged to preach the good news 
of the previous regime and the bad news of the present. 
That certainly would be preaching a kingdom of this world 
and inviting the wrath of a republic of this world. 


One feels tempted to dismiss those two stalwarts back 
to their Bible classes and our un-secular politicians to our 
Constitution. Such types are unawake to their tasks and 
liable to lapse into inversion moods. 
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Evangelism in Social Work 
Thus one is led to review the worthy motives a 

Christian may nurse in social work. The motive may be 
fellow-feeling, philanthropy, neighbourliness, all honest 
human motives. It may be the spontaneous blossoming of 
Christian charity which sees Christ in the least of the little 
ones ; “the apostolate of the rose”, as Gandhiji called it. 

Unlike unsconscicus roses, apostles may laudably foresee 
and even intend that men will witness the good work and 
praise the Father who is in Heaven. Nor would it be blame- 
worthy, it would even be meritorious for them to consider 
social work as a means to attract the sympathy of non- 
Christians, dissipate prejudices which bar or mar inter- 
communal relations and win respect for Christ’s grace which 
inspires good lives. 


No Bargain 

What would be wrong would be to make social help a 
part of a bargain, medical attendance on one side, Sunday 
attendance on the other, grace in social help and grace at 
meals, ete. Faith is not a barter commodity ; the offer would 
be unfair, even if it were provoked by caste oppression or 
official favouritism on the other side. What is most crucial 
in social work is a deep respect for the human person who 
is assisted. The Almighty shows the greatest respect for 
man’s personality, and all social workers should take after 
Him. Could we expect our secular politicians to evince 
similar preoccupations ? 


One Swallow 


“ St. Xavier’s No. 1” is now a landmark of Maharashtra, 
at least of Gotmal, a ten-hut village near Karjat, inhabited 
by semi-primitive Katkaris. It embodies the original effort 
of the Principal and students of St. Xavier’s, Bombay. Else- 
where students build roads, run mobile dispensaries, assist 
refugees, etc. In Bombay they thought in terms of homes. 
The tiny cottage (two rooms, verandah, corrugated roof) 
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took a fortnight of the spring holidays. The project was a 
model of modern organisation: lads taken from all commu- 
nities, cook and cooking up to the best picnic standard, regu- 
lar hardwork, brows dripping with sweat and hands with 
mud ; a live school of realistic social training. The inaugu- 
ration day was a great success, complete with press reporter, 
press photographer and the Education Minister to declare 
the hut to be duly and truly open. 


The Principal’s speech was aglow with pleasure and 
tempered with long-sighted restraint. The experiment was 
all that could be desirable for the students : manual work, 
inter-communal amity, altruist complex. But what of the 
villagers ? Only a few had given measured help. At the 
rate of two huts a vear, the scheme will fall within the 
national five-year plan. But unless the villagers come for- 
ward more boldly and gratefuly dispense with university 
labour to build their homes, the social goal will not have 
been reached. It may take two or three years to test if out- 
side hely will rouse self-help. There lies the crucial point in 
social assistance among the depressed classes: to rouse in 
them the desire and the hope of improvement on the basis of 
self-help. Relief should aim at rehabilitation. 


Principals, Please Copy 


The Xaverian experiment is a pointer. Schools and 
Colleges should profit by holidays to give their educational 
task its finish. Social education is as important as academic 
or technical training, and for social education practice is 
vital. Why let our youths fritter away their holidays in 
aimless drifting after moody pursuits ? Why even organise 
their leisure in profitless individualism ? Are our educators, . 
educationists, educationalists going to be satisfied with turn- 
ing out pretty petty bourgeois ? India is passing through a 
severe crisis, national reconstruction is on. Schools and 
Colleges should not be found wanting. 


A. L. 
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WOMEN AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


The present technical age with its success in raising the 
standard of living has considerably increased the importance 
of family and social service. The chief object of every social 
worker is to make human relationships more: spiritual and 
more harmonious, and social legislation more human. For 
this the work of women is of primary importance. A great 
Christian leader said lately to a group of women: “ We con- 
sider your present work of peace-making as the greatest 
and the most salutary that Providence has ever given you. 
You must embrace it as a Mission that God himself and 
mankind have entrusted to you. Consecrate yourselves to 
it whole-heartedly.” 


The Role of Women 


Catholics and specially Catholic Women have special 
obligations and great responsibilities in the twofold duty of 
socia] and spiritual training. Better than anyone else, they 
are able to undertake it and carry it through with the aid 
_of the indispensable technical assistance. As Bergson said, 
they will bring to it “ un supplément d’ime ”, “ an additional 
spiritual element ”, thus securing its real effects of life, pro- 
gress and salvation. 


Women play an essential and unique part in this, that 

no one else can replace both for the individual and for so- 

-ciety. Women are naturally more intuitive, more obser- 
vant, more psychological. They are quick to grasp the 

situation, to foresee the consequences of a word or an action, 

to adapt themselves to people and circumstances. They are 

more sensitive, more apt to be governed by love rather than 

by reason, to get in touch with others and to devote them- 

selves selflessly. On account of their vocation to mother- 
hood their duty is to create and protect the home, to train 


their children and even their household. They are the © 
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“home-makers”, the dispensers of the family resources. 
“When you train a man, — said an eminent woman — you 
are training only one human being, but when you train a 
woman, you are training a whole family ”. 


The modern promotion of women in the emonomic and 
social order opens up to them many professions and careers 
to which formerly they had no access. And at the same 
time the modern technical improvements have relieved them 
of many material duties. In many countries the schools for 


women are increasing, and little by little their education 


tends to become almost equal to that of men. A good many 
women are called out of their home circle whether it be due 
to the necessity of earning their living, or on account of the 
modern conditions of social life, or even for their own desire 
of developing their personality. Any way, the sphere of 
their influence extends now far beyond the family circle. 


Thus the principal spheres of action where women can 
exercise their eminent gifts for education are first the 
family and then social service. 


Women in the Family and in Social Service 


The family responsibilities of every married woman are 
great, comprising the care of making a happy home, suffi- 
ciently comfortable, pleasant and peaceful ; the wise admi- 
nistration of the household; the careful training of the 
children, the respect of-moral laws condemning antimoral 
practices ; and, above all, the respect of religion. 


The social responsibilities of women in the sphere of 
human relationships, of economic and social development, 
of social service, require from them knowledge and under- 
standing of the present-day problems not only in their own 
country, but throughout the world. Thus women will be 
able to fight against the causes of suffering, injustice and 
hatred. They will be able to make institutions more human, 
to help the distressed, to teach mankind mutual love and 
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support. These are some of the duties calling for the devo- 
tion of women. 


But in order to be equal to their high vocation women 
need a serious preparation: practical, intellectual and 
moral. Hence the urgent need in every national or cultural 
community for family and social learning, including: (1) 
the training of mothers and workers in professional and 
social conditions, (2) the training of family instructors and 
social workers who will be in charge of this first class, and 
(3) the more advanced training of those who will train this 
second class, 


Social Activities of Women in other Countries 


It may be interesting to glance at the activities of some 
of these schools in various countries. Their aim is to train 
women for their family and social duties. The programmes 
and methods can easily be adapted to the means and the 
requirements of different nationalities and classes. In Paris 
we have a Training School prevaring Professors of Family 
and Social Science, an Information Service and a technical 
review. The same exists in several countries of Europe, 
Central and South America, North Africa, etc. 


Depending on their training and under the care of their 
teachers many new centres are opened for young girls, some 
already engaged to be married, or for young mothers, 
adapting the subject matter to their special needs. They 
function in large towns or small villages, in mining districts, 
factories, firms, big shops, industrial centres, colleges, etc. 


In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, an Institute was founded in 
1937 with two branches: one particularly applied to social 
workers, the second to family welfare and domestic science, 
home-craft and the care of children. Both are recognised by 
the Ministry of Works, and both form part of the Catholic 
university feminine section. 


: In Central America, in Mexico City, an Institute of 
social service, nursing and domestic science was opened in 
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1939. This institute works in three different sections : one 
for girls of the upper classes who have at times so much to 
learn about practical and social life; a second centre for 
middle class pcople teaching and helping girls and young 
women with very good results and more than 800 pupils ; 
and a third centre that works among the most miserable 
people living in the neighbourhood of Mexico, in a kind of 
no man’s land. 


The same kind of work is carried out in Argentine, Chile, 
Peru, Equador, Venezuela and Colombia. In this last coun- 
try a new venture has been started. A great many people 
from the country districts have crowded the industrial towns, 
where they are now living in dire distress. To remedy this, 
a Jesuit Father collect<d a number of girls among these poor 
workers and inspired them to devote themselves to the wel- 
fare of the others. We opened a training school for them, 
and after two years training we send them out prepared to 
help these poor families in many ways. There are now 
about 300 young women working in Bogota and Medellin. 


In many countries these private activities work toge- 
ther with the official technical assistance. In some places, 
the UNESCO hes opened some centres for “Basic 
Education”, the object of which is to arouse the desire for 
knowledge among the people and also to supply the means 
for fulfilling this desire. 


Similar institutions under different forms can also be 
found in Africa, Australia and other countries. A directress 
of a centre in North Africa wrote: “If we want to develop 
the abilities of young African girls, we must kcep in mind 
the present and future state of their family. We shall not 
realize their training by an exact reproduction of our Euro- 
pean schools. We must endeavour to promote the develop- 
ment of these women without cutting them adrift from their 
past, so that they can find their satisfaction where they are 
living. They will never learn how to act by themselves un- 
less they are practising what they have to learn in their 
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normal surroundings”. Hence social programmes must 
differ according to different countries and their require- 
ments. 


What can be done in India 


I do not claim to know much about what is already bs- 
ing done in India. I certainly think that it is not little. But 
I think that what is being done in so many other countries 
of the world can also be realized in this great country where 
the ground is already being prepared. Centres of family 
and social training could be opened in Bombay and there is 
no doubt that many would wish to take advantage of them. 


Several forms of activity could be undertaken : 

(1) The training of young girls or young women pre- 
paring for their duties as home-makers, wives and mothers. 
Mothercraft as well as practical psychology and pedagogy 
could be taught. 


(2) The training of some who wish to devote them- 
selves to family education or social service. 


(3) Social assistance for the servant class, helping 
them to improve their standard of living: food, hygiene, 
dwelling, etc., as well as their intellectual and moral condi- 
tions. Above all they should be inspired with the desire to 
learn more and with the consciousness of their human dig- 
nity. 


(4) Social service for the working class, specially for 
young. girls, helping them in their professional and family 
life, in their fuller understanding of their rights and duties, 
giving them study circles or clubs in order to help their 
practical, social, moral and spiritual development. 


(5) The same assistance should be given to those living 
in country districts under harder conditions, 


(6) Social service should also serve the sick in dispen- 
saries, clinics, hospitals, maternity homes, etc. 
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(7) Wecan add to all this the social training of leaders 
of Women’s Associations so that they may be able to under- 
take the social education of active members in every depart- 
ment of life, spreading everywhere the spirit of peace and 
concord. . 


One of the Directors of The World Union of Women’s 
Organisations said at the last Congress : “ How great would 
be the influence of our Women’s Organisations if with our 
characteristic intuition and our practical common sense we 
could succeed in carrying out our feminine and maternal 
role and in eliminating one after the other the causes of 
suffering and hatred which are the seed of all conflicts.” 


To conclude I cannot do better than quote the words of 
the encyclical letter “ Divini Redemptoris ”, reminding us of 
the great percept of charity, the most effectual remedy for 
the present evils. The “new commandment” of Christian 
charity contains within itself a divine power of regeneration. 
If faithfully practised it will bring to all souls a peace un- 
known to the world. We must always remember that the 
real value of sccial service corresnonds to the value of 
charity and love, love for our neighbour and love for God 
Himself. 

(Mlle) M. Rascol. 


CATHOLIC AGENCIES AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


The growth of social work to its present position of im- 
portance in the national life of almost every country has 
been one of slow progress towards the better understand- 
ing of its obligations. It is usudlly maintained in the text- 
books on social work and action, of which there have been 
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quite a spate in recent times, that the days of charity are 
over.. The social worker of today must aim at self-help. 
His purpose is not merely to assuage the pain of poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, and squalor, but to eliminate the source 
of pain altogether. This is certainly a very laudable ideal, 
but is it possible in all cases? Does there not still remain 
wide scope for pure and simple charity ? Is it not true that 
in underdeveloped countries like ours for instance, where 
social welfare centres, such as mental homes, asylums, com- 
munity centres, medical clinics, and all the other apparatus 
with which the Western social worker is so familiar have yet 
to be erected, charity has still to be dispensed in large 
doses ? 

Or it may be that the authors of the text-books on social 
work have oversimplified the issue. What they have mis- 
taken to be mere charity, may have really concealed an ele- 
ment of rehabilitation, an attempt to improve the recipient 
of the benefit. And in this matter, it is not only English or 
American social history that must be reviewed. What about 
the Euronean Continent where the traditional agencies of 
charity were inspired by the Catholic Church and flourished 
so successfully whenever they were given a chance to exist 
and work. Only a superficial observer would miss the inti- 
mate link between relief and rehabilitation that is to be 
found in Catholic social work. 


Social Work 


In this country, Catholic Charity forms a considerable 
proportion of the total amount of social work turned owt by 
both governmental and private agencies. Staiistics how- 
ever as to the exact number of charitable and social institu- 
tions run under the direction of Catholic social agencies are 
hard to come by. Many of the organisers preferred the sha- 
dow of anonymity to the glare of publicity. But this atti- 
tude is changing and Catholic social workers, aware of the 
need for publi: recognition and assistance, are now ventur- 
ing out into the open and demanding their rightful share in 
the national work of uplift and social progress, 
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Works of Relief and Rehabilitation 


The following figures though not up-to-date give some 
idea of the scope and variety of Catholic social work. They 
are taken from the Catholic Directory for 1950 and include 
only the official returns to the questionnaire issued for that 
purpose. In 1950, there were under Catholic Agencies : 


Dispensaries 
Hospitals 
Leper Asvlums tt, 5 
Creches 
Rescue Homes a 5 
Homes for Aged and Poor reek 
Orphanages 
Industrial and Technical Schools .. 152 


But during the last two years the work has been expanding 
at a much faster rate. The results of a recent enquiry show 
that hospitals have increased to 81, dispensaries now num- - 
ber 495, and asylums of all kinds including leper asylums, 
rescue homes and hostels for poor girls, have risen to 438 
altogether. 


These figures by themselves will not give us a complete 
picture unless the numbers they benefit are shown in relief. 
Thus 7 dispensaries in Mylapore attended to 143,395 cases ; 
18 dispensaries in Hyderabad cared for 132,513 sick. Calcutta 
has one hospital under Catholic auspices with 120 beds; 
Patna has two hospitals with 220 beds ; Ranchi has two hos- 
pitals with 213 beds. Both these hospitals belong to Govern- 
ment, but are manned by Catholed nuns. In the Ranchi 
District there are six Catholic hospitals owned and run by 
Catholic Agencies. 


The Rescue Homes cater for 561 inmates, while the 
numbers in the Orphanages run into thousands of boys and 
girls. The hostels give shelter to young women who come 
into the big cities to find work. The industrial and technical 
schools train up mostly orphan boys to give them some 
source of livelihood. In almost very large parish, there is 
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the St. Vincent de Paul’s Society to care for the sick and the 
destitute. 


Welfare work for women is carricd along modern case 
werk lines at the Catholic Women’s Welfare Centre, Bom- 
bay. Since its inception in 1928, it has ati:nded to ove 16,090 
cases. Most of the work concerns Family Welfare, Delin- 
quent Children, Fallen Women and the finding of employ- 
ment for the poorer classes of working men and girls. In 
Calcutta, a hcme for dying destitutes has recently been 
opened. 


Sociel Action 


The activity of Catholic social apercies is not confined 
to works of relicf and rehabilitation. Because of the crisis 
brought about by the invention of the machine and rapid 
industrialisat on, the old social fabric that gave men a liveli- 
hocd and security within the community has worn thin and 
almost completeivy disappeared. Social injustice has been 
magnified by the callous selfishness of the Canitalist. The 
Church has met the situation by enunciating her social doc- 
trine to suit the new circumstances. Sh- proposes a new 
social structure based essentially on the princinle of giving 
to each one his duc. so that both the emplover and the em- 
plovee instead of being at each other’s throats should rather 
co-operate for the commen good. But even though justice 
be widely administered, there will always remain wide 
scope for charity; it is hire that the social worker must 
intervene. 


There ere several Catholic Asencies now in existence 
whose main purpose is to spresd the social! t aching of the 
Church among all! levels of society. esnecielly among the 
industvial workmen and the agricultural labour-rs, who are 
the main sufferers from the social injustice of our present 
syst<m. It is often economic insufficiency and the cruel sel- 
fishness of their wealthier neighbours that drives them to 
accept the alluring myths of Communism. Associations of 
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Catholic Trade Unionists are now operating in Bombay and 
Poona. Their work is to help their needy fellow-workers 
and to secure just and humane terms of «cmployment from 
their employers. The Young Christian Workers’ associations 
in Bombay, Calcutta, and Nagpur striv: to develop the cor- 
porate sense among their members, and aim at establishing a 
new society in which workmen can live and develop like free 
men and not remain wage-slaves as they do now. Besides 
these associations, a school for Labour Relations has been 
started in Jamshedpur, to train labour leaders with a view 
to guiding the labour movement away from the path of 
Communist-inspircd class warfare, and towards a co-opera- 
tive social system wnere equality and freedom will be 
guarant.ed. Over 290 students have already passed through 
the school. A similar course is soon to be started in 
St. Xavicr’s College, Calcutta. 


A school for Social Work has been established for the 
last two years at the Stella Maris College, Madras. It aims 
at turning out professional social workers. But since the 
special needs of the country are so acute, and Government 
would like to draft students for social work, an attempt is 
being made to train undergraduates for voluntary social 
werk in the towns and villages by giving them a theoretical 
and practical outline of social service in Catholic colleges. 
Most of the trainees will belong to the Social S_rvice Leagues 
already functioning vcry actively in these institutions. The 
members of the Lzagues are keen and generous, with some 
knowledge alrcady of what social work implies, and the 
field in which they must work. If at their receptive age, 
they are guided and encouraged in the right manner, they 
should certainly turn out into enthusiastic and fairly well 
trained social workers of the future. 


Co-operatives of various types, some of them inspired 
by the Antigonish experience, are beginning to appear in 
different parts of the country. Bombay has a consumers’ 
co-operative ; the Kaira district of Gujerat has both credit 
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and housing co-operatives ; in Ranchi there is a credit co- 
operative, while an attempt is being made to start one among 
the fishermen on the coast near Quilon. A Parish Credit 
Bank to give loans to people on the security of their gold 
and jewels is flourishing in Bombay. 


Much attention is being devoted to the uplift of the 
Harijans and the aboriginals. So far schools have been the 
main instrument of improvement, but at present, every me- 
thod that shows hopes of successfully raising their standard 
of living is being utilized. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that practically every mission station possesses a little 
free dispensary where simple ailments like bouts of malaria, 
flu, cuts and bruises, sorcs and minor injuries are treated. 
In Madras, a model agricultural farm with hoves of deve- 
loping into an agricultural college has been in existence 
for several years. In Hazaribagh, an agricultural school has 
been started with Government help. In Travancore, the Ca- 
tholic landlords are being pursuaded to improve the living 
and housing conditions of their tenants. 


The Social Institute 


To encourage Catholic social work and action through- 
out the country, the Indian Institute of Social Order was 
commenced two years ago. It hopes to achieve its aim by 
disseminating Catholic social teaching and information on 
Catholic social work to the public through its magazine 
Social Action It also lends its personnel for training volun- 
tary social workers and to set on foot new social ventures. 
In time it hopes to become a clearing house for ideas and 
information on social work and social action. 


Motivation 


Enough has been said of Catholic social work and action 
in India. It is worthwhile considering the motives that lie 
behind this apparently never-ending stream of social acti- 
vity. For here we touch on a rather delicate point that re- 
quires an unprejudiced mind to perceive clearly and fairly. 
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O- Catholic social work obviously finds its inspiration in the 
1g teaching and example of Christ. Every Catholic knows full 
it well the emphasis with which Christ insisted on the spirit 
ld of charity or love for the neighbour. He made it the mea- 
sure of the disciple’s love for God, the touchstone of Chris- 
ne tian sanctity. There can be no holiness without charity. 
ne Christ went so far as to identify Himself with the poor, the 
e- naked, the hungry, the outcaste of society, and said that 
rd whatever was done to help these weak and lowly ones 
on would be considered as done to Himself. The pages of the 
le Gospel reveal the extraordinary love of God for man and 
la, the high destiny for which He has created him. But man 
od. must, with God’s grace, take the first step towards his goal, . 
e- for he is a free being. He is the captain.of his own soul, the 
ce maker of his own destiny within certain limits. Unlike all 
as other created things, man alone can determine his actions, 
‘a- because he is not only matter, but a combmation of matter 
ng and spirit. In this lies man’s great dignity ; that is why he 
is called a human person. Each man is ‘ unique’ in a certain 
sense. He is like other men, yet different from them all. 
_ It is his personal dignity and destiny which is at the roots of 
h- ‘man’s rights, liberties and prerogatives. It is because he is 
ras a personal being, that his social environment must be trans- 
by formed to suit his needs. 
on 
ine ‘Corporateness ’ 
and But this strong emphasis on the dignity and the spiritual 
- worth of each individual, is balanced by the equally weighty 
- stress that is laid on the importance of the common good. 
All men are recognised to be brothers of a common father. 
Whether white, black, red, yellow, or brown, they all be- 
long to one human family. This s<nse of solidarity, of be- 
ion longing to one group or species, or ‘rising’ or ‘ falling’ to- 
lie gether as one whole is a fundamental doctrine of the Church. 
cti- Each member must be interested not only in his individual 
re- 


perfection, but in the common good of the whole through 
which and by which he achieves his goal. Thus he is not 
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merely a solitary individual but essentially a member of a 
family. This accounts for the Catholic’s great interest in 
the good of his neighbour, especially when the latter is in 
material or moral trouble. Nor is his interest restricted 
to his fellow-Catholics. It is extended to men of all 
communities, races, castes and creeds, since they are all 
members of the human race, children of God, the object of 
Christ’s love and the heirs to His sacrifice. 
Not Myths 

For the Catholic these are not myths. They are deep 
convictions based on a conscious grasp of the meaning of 
human life in this wo-7ld. What rcason indicates clearly 
enough is enhanced by the authoritative utterances of his 
religion.. Doubly sure in his b:liefs, he can give himself 
wholeheartedly to the business of serving his neighbour in 
the cev~tainty that by so doing he is displaying his love 
for his creator, and procuring his own betterment. 
Consequences 

The powerful influence of these convictions can be seen 
at work in the variety and the wide extent of Catholic social 
work. There is hardly any kind of social welfare that has 
been untouched by Catholic Agencies. And precisely be- 
caus: of his underlaying convictions, the Catholic social 
worker brings to his work a spirit and an inspiration that 
no amount of purely human training can induce. Nor is his 
werk confined only to almsgiving or charity used in this 
sense of the term. For the Catholic Church, relief and re- 
habilitation have always gone together. While almsgiving 
has been declared a necessary way to heaven, men and 
women have gone much further in the same direction by 
dedicating not only their goods but themselves to the ser- 
vice of the poor, the sick, the maimed, the lepers, and the 
outcastes of humanity. The religious life implies voluntary 
poverty, cclibacy, and often obedience to a superior. Men 
and women of this type bring to their work an energy and 
an outlook that no amount of human training can give. The 
patience, the kindness, the sympathy and quiet self-sacri- 
fice of a nun in dealing with her patients, whether they be 
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a crippled child, a decrepit old man, an ailing woman, or 
an unmarried mother, immediately attracts the attention 
of the most prejudiced and sophisticated observer. A priest 
like Fr. Damien has captivated the hearts of millions of 
men by his complete d:dication to the service of the lepers 
cf Molokai. Who dare deny that this is not social service of 
the very highest and nobl:st type ? 


Not foreign 


The Dizectory of National Social Welfare Agencies cn- 
titled ‘Social Work in India,’ published by the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, does Indian Catholics a grave dis- 
service by d¢scribing all their social work as the work of a 
forcign agenev. Yet out of the 15,000 personncl in India, 
enly 3,00) are foreigners, many of whom have willingly 
given up the citizenship of their own countries to become 
Indian nationals so that they might dedicate themselves 
more completely to the service of the country of their 
adoption. It is a pity that while the country is passing 
through such difficult times, the deliberate prejudice and 
bad manners of a few individuals who call themselves social 
workers should cast a slur on the fair name and the sacri- 
fices of so many of India’s most loyal sons and daughters. 
But we hope that this unvrovoked antagonism will dis- 
appear with the passing years and the contribution of Catho- 
lic social work in India be recognised and appzeciated in 
proportion to its extent and variety. 


Social Directives 


For their part, Catholic Social Agencies are performing 
their share in carrying out the Directive Principles of State 
Policy as outlined in Part IV of the Constitution. They are 
continuing the grand tradition of achieving a better status 
for the Harijan and the Aboriginal, a work so dear to Gan- 
dhiji’s heart. With so inspiring a theory of social action and 
such a wealth of social institutions, they can certainly claim 
to be cent-per-cent as national as any other group of social 
workers in this sub-continent. A. Fonseca. 
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FRANCE’S MONNET PLAN 


While our country watches with interest the develop- 
ment and progress of our First Five Year Plan, we may, 
perhaps, learn much from the Monnet Modernisation Plan, 
named after M. Jean Monnet to whom it owes its organisa- 
tion and inspiration. With the exception, perhaps, of Ger- 
many, France has suffered most from the tragedy of the 
1939-1945 war. First came the widespread destruction 
which followed in the wake of the Nazi war machine ; then, 
later, the French were to realise that liberty is mor2 than 
vigilance and the Liberation cost not only human lives but 
also immens=2 destruction to the nation’s resources. The 
bombing of the German lines of communications, and the 
activities of the Resistance Movement which contributed so 
splendidly towards victory, inevitably ran uv the bill for 
post-war reconstruction. In 1946 France was faced with 
staggering economic problems, and the Monnet Report of 
1951, gives this picture of the conditions which obtained at 
that time: “Two million buildings damaged with half a 
million totally destroyed ; the communications net-work in 
pieces with 12,000 bridges demolished ; the navigable water- 
ways and ports obstructed ; the park of lorries and mer- 
ehant flect both reduced to one-third ; industrial produc- 
tion at 40 per cent of what it was during the mediocre year 
of 1938 ; the soil impoverished to an extreme degree through 
lack of artificial manures and machines ; general rationing ; 
cuts in electricity two and three times a weck ; no coal and 
hence no steel or cement for undertaking any kind of re- 
construction while at the same time the exhaustion of gold 
and foreign currency prevented France from resuming the 
vital current of imports. This was the state of affairs after 
six years of occupation ; a state of affairs which was much 
worse than that of 1918 when it was decided to establish 
the first general plan for the modernisation and economic 
equipment of the metropolis and of the overseas territories ”’. 
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But the problem of reconstruction was more compli- 
cated. Not only was the enormous destruction caused by 
the war to be made good, but there was the, perhaps, still 
more difficult task of overcoming twenty years of retrogres- 
sion which had characterised French industry and agricul- 
ture in the pre-war period. Examining these years of indus- 
trial retrogression, the Monnet Plan finds the following 
symptoms :— 

(1) Subnormal activity revealed by the fact that on 

the eve of the 1939-45 war nearly a third of the 
country’s industrial potential was unemployed. 


(2) A collective lack of foresight indicated by invest- 
ments being just sufficient to replace worn-out 
machinery and installations, while little was done 
for progressive expansion. 


(3) The continued use of out-of-date machinery ; the 
average of French machines was four times great- 
er than that in the United States of America and 
three times greater than that in Great Britain, 


(4) <A deficit in balance of payments. Before the war 
France was paying 20 to 30 per cent of her pur- 
chases from abroad with the income on capital 
wnich had been saved and invested by preceding 
generations, that is to say, the present population 
was living, to some extent, on the results of the 
work of their parents and grand-parents, instead 
of on their own efforts. 


In brief, and according to the Report, stagnation was 
characteristic of France’s eve-of-the-war economy. This 
state of things is made still more clear when the country’s 
national income is reviewed over a period of years. In 1939 
the French national income was about the same level as in 
1913, while from 1900 to 1913 it rose by over 35 per cent. In 
other countries progress was being made, but France’s per- 
centage share of world production was steadily declining. 
In 1938 the real income of the average Frenchman was 
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about a third of that of the average American and about a 
half of the average Briton. Again, for the same number 
of hours of work, France produced three times less products 
than America and nearly twice less than Britain. The Mon- 
net Plan is careful to add, “The personal capacities of the 
French worker was not in question. He simply lacked tools 
comparable to those at the disposal of the others.” To set 
right her cconomic machine was the great task which faced 
France after the war. Not only had the economic machine 
been badly damaged during the war, but cven before the 
war it had been allowed to reteriorate to an alarming de- 
gree, and one is tempted to ask if the encmy would have 
come and devastated the country, had the economic machine 
been fighting-fit. 


The French sct themselves to the task with vigour and 
good sense. High officials, businessmen, industrialists, trade 
unionists, engincers and farmers, divided un into about 
twenty-five committees worked out the details of the Plan, 
under the inspiration and guidance of M. J-an Monnet, 
after whom the Plan was named. Headed by the Commis- 
sioner-G<neral a small staff of experts worked directly under 
the Prime Minister with the minimum of red tape and 
bureaucracy. The Modernisation Plan was a non-party, 
non-partisan cffort, and its vrinciple had never been ques- 
tioned on the level of party politics. The ordinary citizen 
did his share through the “austerity programme” which 
was imposed on the country, by lowering current consump- 
tion, and this, even though the country had gone through 
the ordeal of enemy imposed shortages and serious under- 
nourishment during the war. To this problem of limited 
national resources was added that of maintaining children 
and old people by a smaller working population, because 
the pre-war declining birth-rate and the post-war increased 
birth-rate temporarily combined to produce the maximum 
of non-productive people in the country. 


As a democratic effort in industrial reconstruction, the 
French Monnet Plan embodied some very characteristic 
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features. Planning was not to be “State Planning” as is 
ordinarily understood, but it consisted merely in a general 
guidance of investments into those industries where it was 
first needed, and the development of which would provide 
the essential means for the further expansion of the whole 
economy of the country. To this end. when the moderni- 
sation plan was first adopted in 1947, it restricted itself to 
giving producers and consumers common targets and the 
means of reaching them. Then, it was left to the initiative 
of those responsible for each sector of industry to do the 
rest. Another interesting asnect of the French Modernisa- 
tion Plan was that it has concentrated on a very limited 
number of tasks, and these are not chosen arbitrarily, but 
are all carefully selected and given prioritv according to 
the value of their contribution towards the creation of an 
economic structure suitable for an expanding French econo- 
my. “So far as execution was concerned,” writes the 
London Economist, (Oct. 18, 1952), “the plan aimed at an 
économie concertée, rather than a bureaucratic économie 
dirigée, and that, in fact, is the wavy it has worked. There 
has been no shower of white papers, memoranda and files, 
no elaborate detailing of administration, and no army of 
bureaucrats nothing that most Socialists would recognise 
as planning. Instead the Commissariat has simply kept be- 
fore the government and the public a general outline of 
broad paths to be taken and, with whatever weapons have 
com: to hand, had prodded industry along these paths. At 
no time was it intended that the planning process should 
blanket the whole of French economy. Rather it was hoped 
that concentration on the key sectors would lead to a gene- 
ral drive towards expansion ”. 


During the first four years of the operation of the Plan, 
therefore, the financial and physical efforts have been con- 
centrated mainly on the following objects :— 


(a) the increase of the country’s sources of industrial 
power —- coal and electricity. 
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(b) the improvement of its communications—railways 
and airlines. 


(c) the improvement of the equipment of the farmers, 
and 


(d) the development of the country’s stec] producing 
capacity. 


Added to this were various short and long term plans for 
the economic development of French overseas territories, 
such as, Algeria, Tunisia, Morroco, West Africa and Indo 
China. The relative important of each of the basic sectors 
of the country’s economy may be gathered from the allo- 
cations of loans made by the Planning Commission in 1950. 
The total long-term loans made in 1950 were 356,222 million 
francs and this sum was divided as follows : 


Curr Sectors (in million. francs) 
Power: 

Coal mining & .. 60,900 

Electricity J. .. 98,000 

Others a .. 14,700 
Communications : 

Railways ins 32500 

Air France .. 93,540 
Aariculture : 

Azote, Industry and agricultural machine 

producers . .. 26,000 

Tadustrial and Commercial { .. 31,000 
Overseas investments : .. 78,000 


Total for 1950 .. 356,222 


The financial support for these investments came from 
the national budget, and thus, each year, it imposed upon 
the people a restriction upon immediate consumption, in an 
effort to put money into the future development of the 
country. In fact, the difficulty experienced in balancing the 
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annual French Budget is merely a reflection of the magni- 
tude of the effort made. Each year the Government pro- 
posed the financial requirements of the Modernisation Plan 
and the French Parliament had the final power of sanction, 
both as to the sums granted and to their allocation by each 
sector of industry. Then, the detailed distribution of the 
funds available was made out by an Investment Commission 
on the proposal of the Commissariat of the Plan. Thus, 
taking the five year (1947-1951) working of the Plan we 
find that the total investments in the industries covered by 
the Monnet Plan was 3,800,000 million francs. A little over 
half of this amount came from self-financing and ordinary 
credit facilities ; forty-one per cent came from the special 
modernisation and equipment funds, and half of these spe- 
cial funds was made up by the franc counterpart of Ameri- 
ean aid. It may come as a surprise to those who would have 
expected that the bulk of these investments would go to the 
nationalised industries to learn that less than forty per cent 
of the total investments went to such industries The re- 
maining sixty per cent was granted to private and mixed 
enterprises, and of this a third was provided for by the 
Government’s special modernisation funds. 


C. C. Clump. 


SEXUALITY 


The famous Kinsey report was made without any ethi- 
cal valuation and had all the limitations which go with all 
enquiries in the same field of human behaviour. Though it 
should not be accepted without discrimination or made the 
basis of hasty generalisations, it justified some conclusions 
which are confirmed by other investigators. The first is 
that sexual anomalies are frequent; tendencies, facts or 
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actions which betray “fixated”, regressive or deviated 
evolution of sexuality are far from unusual. The second is 
that such anomalies ar2 more frequent in groups which 
show intellectual or spiritual preoccupations. The third is 
that all the groups and all the individuals under study 
appeared to make for a sexual ideal and equilibrium which 
is never reached or achi€ved in a perfect and stable manner. 


Those general conclusions, when related to the crucial 
importance of sexuality in individual and collective life, go 
to emphasise that sexuality is a primary social problem. 
Henc_ social workers can only reioice to see it being tackled 
by competent medical and th<ological authorities. One of 
the most recent studies comes from the Laennee Study 
Centre ; it bears the title Vie Chrétienne et. Problémes de la 
Sexualité (Christian Life and Sex Problems).' It is from 
the p-n of Mare Oraison, Doctor in Theology and in Medi- 
cine. Abbé Oraison brings to his subject the lucidity of 
traditional theology, the erudition of sane psycho-analysis. 
His cthical honesty is remarkably strict ; he does not shun 
the delicate task of applying strict doctrine to up-to-date 
problems, assimilates the scund conclusions of the latest 
m_-dical research and shows so strict an ethical sense that 
he dares to be inexorable in his vrinciples and supple in 
judging individual! anomalies. His main ideas and leading 
conclusions can only vrove2 instructive to Christian social 
workers. 


After a review of the evolution and pathology of the 
séxuail instinct, the author approaches the metaphysical and 
theclcgical aspects of sexuality. The live individual craves 
for sclf-ass:rtion ond self-expansion ; it is within this in- 
stinctive craving that sexuality should be ranged. Sexuality 
is defined as a state, arising from the “ fact that mankind is 
constituted in two complem:ntary sexes whose union creates 
life and a certain satisfaction of a natural instinct. The im- 
pulse of this instinct is found in the whole range of psycho- 


4 Paris : Lethielleux, 1952. Pp. 300. 
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logical as well as physical human activity”. This constitu- 
tional condition of man is sexuality in its broad sense, whilst 
erotism refers to the form of tension which aims at pleasur- 
able sensation. By its:lf the term conveys no idea of value 
and should not be taken with a nejorative meaning. Sexua- 
lity is one of the basic realities in the human being, erotism 
is rooted in the deevest depth of man, in “ zones which are 
undifferentiated ”. Sexuality develops from birth and is 
liable to deviations in the course of its development. To 
admit sexuality as a basic factor does not imply admitting 
pan-sexualism ; it is one thing to pretend that man is only a 
sexual being or a “sex” (a view which equates the physical 
with the philcsovhical); it is quite another to note that the 
whole of the human being is conditioned in its activity by 
its belonging to one sex or by his sexuality. This latter 
statement does not mean that the sexual aspect. of man’s 
fundamental dynamism is the only one, or that others like 
the instinct of self-protection, are ignored. Nor does it 
m_an that there is no spiritual faculty specifically different 
from anime?! instincts.’. It only means f.i. that a woman is 
wemanly all along her range of development and activity, 
physical, physiological, psychological (a basic fact which 
is ignorcd by the advocates of indiscriminate co-education). 
“Even a process as far away from the sexual instinct as 
mathematical abstraction depends unon the concrete sexua- 
lity of the concrete subiect in this sense that it is made pos- 
sible only through an equilibrated use of that sexuality 
eith:r along the line of its exercise or along the line of its 
sublimation.” The tyvical tonality due to sex differences 
goes far beyond the procreative instinct. 


1 ('f, among others. A Teart-beolk of Psychiatiy by Henderson & Gillespie 
(Oxford 1651) or Practical Clinical Psychiatry by Strecker, Ebaugh, 
Ewalt (Philadelphia, 1951. R. Dalbiez in Psychoanalytical Method 
and the Doctiine of Freud (Londen, 1941) and M. J. Adler in What 
Man has Made to Men °-etaim the method and refute the philosophy, 
whilst R. Allers in The Successful Error (London, 1941) rejects method 


and philosophy root and branch. 
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The normal development of the sexual instinct is gene- 
rally reduced to the following practical outline: oral and 
anal phases (relating to the zones of first satisfactions) in 
the sucking infant ; Oedipus or Electra complex (attitudes 
to the parent of the other sex) in the weaned child ;? the 
rise of the Super-Ego (budding conscience or bundle of 
commands and prohibitions) which counters the preceding 
complex ; the “ castration complex ” around which are crys- 
tallized fears and disappointments, then a period of quies- 
cence or sexual unconsciousness, all of which phases are 
largely centred on the growing self. Then comes a critical 
change at puberty in which the sexual instinct acquires de- 
termined force and somatic localisation. 


Physiological changes are accompanied by psychologi- 
cal changes, which, however, are not exactly parallel. 
The adolescent does not grow immediately aware of 
the normal object of his instinct. He may be the victim 
of retarded auto-erotism and take to masturbating habits ; 
or he may go through a period of bivalence (a psychologi- 
cal tendency to either sex, which recalls the physical biva- 
lence of embryonic life) and indulge in what are known 
as “particular friendships ”. 


Normally the slow and laborious evolution of sexuality 
reaches its blossoming stage, allo-erotism or hetero-sexua- 
lity, which when fully attained is logically achieved in the 
mutual, final and exclusive surrender between two persons 
of different sexes. A man who would have grown without 
any deviation or complication along normal lines would 
possess in peace a healthy and mature sexuality that would 
tend to a life-partnership with one woman; he would not 
be tempted by the alluremnts of so-called “experiments ” 


2 Henderson & Gillespie (Op. Cit. P. 218) remark : “It is unfortunate 
that Freud has chosen to clothe his description of infantile affective 
tendencies in terms of adult sexuality ”. 


See also concise criticism of Freudianism by J. Maritain in Scho- 
lasticism and Politics (London, 1945). 
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which are little else but refined or at least complicated 
varieties of auto-erotism peculiar to adolescents. Alas! 
each stage of sexual evolution is attended with dangers, 
possible deviations, and accidents. Many are the victims of 
such deviations ; we do not refer to organic lesions or defi- © 
ciencies ; we have in mind what are often called “ perver- 
sions” which in reality are deviations, errors or misappre- 
hensions of the normal object or of the normal exercise of 
the sexual impulse. The Kinsey report suggests such cases 
are numcrous. One must admit that many people who are 
considered normal have had their sexual evolution spoiled 
by more or less serious disturbances and that “the dis- 
equilibrium of their sexual life brings about splits in their 
general psychism and damages in the integrity of their 
judgment”. Sexual deviations can, by the force of habit, 
become hardened traits cf the psychological state and keep 
the growing youth or the adult at a stage of retarded or 
regressive sexuality. Whatever certain psycho-analysts 
mey pretend or whatcver be the garb talented literateurs 
like A. Gide may give to those deviations, such habits be- 
tray nothing more glamorous than belated adolescence or 
regressive infantilism. 

The above data are drawn from the verified experi- 
ments of scientific analysis during the last sixty years. Un- 
happily this scientific work has not been followed up with 
philosophical efforts of a like value. Freud and his many 
disciples lacked philosophical training and with safe data 
built up unsafe theories which nowadays are largely aban- 
doned. The facts of psychoanalysis are still waiting for a 
proper synthesis. As Dr. Dalbiez said, “ psychoanalysis has 
not yet got its Thomas Aquinas”. Metaphysics of love are 
available, not so the metaphysics of sexuality. 


Abbé Oraison is satisfied with a few notes on such a 
philosophy. They may be summarised as follows: The 
living individual spontaneously tends towards self-assertion 
and self-expansion. It grows, developing its powers among 
which self-protection, self-assertion, aggressivity are closely 
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entangled with evolving sexuality. In a way the living indi- 
vidual reaches its climax of growth when it becomes able to 
reproduce itself in another being. The supreme self-assertion 
is the procreation of another self. On the other hand this 
self-assertion is intimately connected with its race or spe- 
cies ; the procreation of another individual is limited to its 
own species, it is a sharing in the continuation process of 
the species. The other instincts, appetite, sleep, elimination, 
etc., are meant for the individual’s life; without them it 
would p<rish. Not so with the sexual instinct ; here muti- 
lation does not prevent survival neither of the individual 
which survives the oneration nor of the species which can 
be perpetuated by other individuals. 


Sexual instinct is not only directed to the transmission 
of life ; barring asexual primitive types of life, it also sup- 
poses the fusion of two individuals. It therefore makes for 
union of sexes. From the data of psychoanalysis, one could 
differentiate between “sexuality in its broad sense” as a 
deep and primary instinct towards the union of individuals 
and “ genital sexuality ” as the vivid blossoming of this deep 
and primary instinct. Psychologically there is an abyss 
between both, philosophically speaking there is no spscific 
difference betwcen the primary dynamism and its derived 
current. 


As far as biology is concerned, the sexual instinct in 
men and in animals appears to be the same. In the animal 
it is regulated by a general law which works it as an auto- 
matic dynamism. With man (and here is the great differ- 
ence) the automatism is reduced to small proportions ; there 
comes in a new factor, a new force: intelligence and free 
will. Man is not a mere individual within a species, he is 
a free agent ; he does not belong to the snecies, he first be- 
longs to himself, he is a free agent. From this very fact of 
freedom, man can control, follow or shunt his sexual instinct. 
Here we do not allude to pathological deviations through 
retarded or misguided evolution. We mean that, theoretic- 
ally speaking, man can choose to exercize or refrain his 
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sexual activity ; he can keep union and procreation sepa- 
rated, seek the one and refuse the other ; he can dissociate 
means and ends, and break up natural harmony. He can 
even suspend this particular activity for the sake of higher 
(intellectual or spiritual) pursuits. Sexual activity which 
runs through the whole living creation depends in man on 
a new, specific and transcending factor, the freedom of his 
soul. 


On the other hand when we study concrete mankind 
closcly, we are struck with a novel phenomenon, a deep 
conflict which Freud brought out so vividly. Man’s glorious 
freedom exists undoubtedly, but only in a fragmentary 
condition ; the exercise of his liberty is rarely a smooth pro- 
cess, it is often badly clogged or hampered. Science here is 
at a loss, even philosophy is halted. It is from another 
field of knowledge that we obtain the light necessary to 
solve that puzzle of our freedom and of its inner clogging : 
divine revelation, as recorded in the Bible. Leaving aside 
the elucubrations of psychoanalysts who trespass into a field 
foreign to them, Abbé Oraison recalls the theories of some 
specialists in exegesis about man’s Fall. He quotes f.i. J. 
Coppens in Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia. 


It cannot be denied that the essential evil in Adam’s sin 
was prid?; it is so in all sins, for in each and every sin, man 
puts the actual decision of his free will above God’s express- 
ed will. At the same time, the narrative of Genesis has a 
sensual, even a sexual colouring. A theory that would fuse 
both elements would be most desirable. The more so that 
there seems to be some connection or other betwcen 
the sexual and the religious. We meet with a gross link in 
many a natural religion. On the Christian side, we have 
the Canticle of Canticles, we have the language of mystics 
borrowed from the vocabulary of human love. Have we not 
even an archetype of mankind’s universal impulse to love 
and generation, of what is in itself a perfection, in the Author 
and Archetype of all perfections? Would it be unduly 
bold to see the infinitely perfect archetype of Love and 
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Generation in the very Trinitarian life? Could we not, 
unless we turn Manicheans, find in that primary biological 
law of man,-some analogy, distant but real, of the Trinita- 
rian Truth ?! 


Sex powérs are certainly from the Author of a creation 
which He declared to be good. With man they enter the 
‘world of intclligence and will; they permeate him as mat- 
ter pcrmeates him. They are more than a detail of a foot- 
print, they become part and parcel of one who was made in 
God’s image. It is at this point that the philosophy of sex 
calls for the attention and assistance of theologians. ‘Would 
it be impossible to evolve a theology of sex, so as to harmo- 
nise the contents of revelation and the data of experimental 
science ? 


Social workers would welcome the assistance of their 
colleagues who labour on the higher peaks of knowledge. 
They would have their field free from a flurried prudery 
which takes sex and marriage as something shameful and 
which talks Latin as soon as it treats of a subject about 
which clear notions would be most desirable for unscholar- 
ly people. The prophets and evangelists of old, the theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages showed much of that chaste sim- 
plicity which is so useful in tasks of rehabilitation. 


Moral rehabilitation work calls for the light and assist- 
ance of philosophy and theology. At every step one meets 
with tangible proofs of man’s degeneration, conflicts, ten- 
sions, deviations, mutilations, etc. Everywhere are the 
traces of sin. Psycho-analysts, like Freud, noted “not only 
a conflict but an innate sense of psychological guilt in in- 
fants”, a guilt which does not imply moral responsibility, 
but a native feeling of a break with something great. Was 
not this like fingering one of the consequences of original 
sin? And all along man’s sexual evolution, we have dis- 
orders of various degrees, a general tendency to deviations, 


1 Cf. Cornelius a Lapide, In Gen. II, 21. 
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a thwarting of a basic force. All observations lead one to 
suspect that this fundamental force of cosmic dimensions 
failed to reach its achievement in man because of a myste- 
rious disorder in the early days of mankind. Close obser- 
vation also notes the failings of individuals, the difficulties 
they experience during the development of their sexuality 
and its normal exercise ; the disorders are so many that the 
case of perfect sex equilibrium is extremely rare. In order 
to cure, mend, or at least tone down such intimate troubles, 
spiritual truth and comfort ere nccessary. Spiritual truth, 
and comfort, guidance and strength would be found in a 
theology of sex. From it one could expect help to face 
realities of ideal and disorder, to repair damages, and to 
assist the necessary sublimation of a most delicate power 
in man. 


A. Lallemand. 


SOCIAL CHRONICLE 


The Nagas 


The visit of Pandit Nehru in Assam was more than a 
triumphal spectacular journey across the Naga country. The 
fact that he was accompanied by U. Nu, the Prime Minister 
of Burma, and crossed over to Burma shows that the ques- 
tion of the frontiers was considered. Those wild tracts are 
becoming more important, since China and Tibet are not 
far off from the borders. 


A common policy towards the Naga tribes is becoming 
more and more urgent for Burma as well as for India. New 
ideas sown, according to Mr. Nehru by British officials and 
Missionaries working together, are growing. Like the An- 
dhras the Nagas want an independent State. Under A. Z. 
Phizo, the leader of the so-called Naga National Council. 
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troubles were fomented from Burma. At Kohima 3,000 
staged a walk-out during the speech of the Pandit. The rea- 
son was that they were not allowed to present a welcome 
address, covering a memorandum, asking for a Naga inde- 
pendent state. They refused to have anything to do with 
the autonomous District Councils which are functioning in 
five or six districts. 

At Gauhati the Konyak Nagas protested against the 
demand of independence and affirmed that they will remain 
within the boundaries of the Indian Union. 


One of the grievances of the Kohima Nagas will be met, 
damages will be paid for the losses sustained by them dur- 
ing the Anglo-Japanese war. 

Manipur State will have an Advisory Council. 

At Lushai the Pandit opened a road, which is one of 
those planned to be rapidly built across Tribal Assam at a 
cost of Rs. 2.5 crores. 

More peaceful relations between Naga tribes on both 
sides of the Indo-Burman frontiers have to be expected 
since one of the chiefs, Ponnyo, who two years ago led a 
head-hunting expedition to India and got a harvest of 90 
heads promised to pay Rs. 15,000 in kind as compensation. 
He and the chief of Tsawlaw took a very sacred oath not to 
wage war or head-hunting expeditions. Nehru svoke of 
peace and showed that people like of those of Manipur, who 
co-operated with the Indian Government, would be re- 
warded and those keeping aloof would harm themselves. 

A goodwill Mission will be sent to the Duro Garo. 


THE ADIBASIS 
Adibasis in Bihar do not claim independence from India, 
but from the Hindu majority, which, in the past, oppressed 
them and will, they fear, continue to oppress them. 


The question may be put: have they a sufficient num- 
ber of people able to administer, not a village, (nobody 
doubts their capacitl to do so), but larger tracts of land and 
to make its economy synchronise with the national one ? 
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At Pechartal, Tripura, 500 delegates asked for more 
schools and the introduction of the Panchayat system. 


At Cuttack on the occasion of the annual tribal and 
welfare exhibition, a review of the work done in favour of 
Adibasis was presented ; 30 full ashrams are in working 
order caring for the education of 1053 boys at the cost of 
Rs. 4.6 lakhs and 540 sevashrams costing 6 lakhs cater for 
the education of 20,000 boys of which 1,672 belong to the 
scheduled tribes and 4.000 to the scheduled castes ; 24 multi- 
co-operatives are actually working, 224 wells have been dug 
and 1,143 families have been settled in 33 colonies. 


The Adibasis are asked to give up their isolationism, 
which looks to them as the only means of protection. 


From Madras comes a complaint of Mr. L. N. Rao of the 
Servants of India Society. The Tribes Advisory Council 
established in 1951 did not meet even once it was entrusted 
with the education and economic interests of the tribes. 


In Madras aiso the non-sveaking Telugu tribes are 
greatly concerned over the formation of the New Andhra 
State and hope to be excluded from it. 


In the Bombay famine-strickcn area, instead of the 
usual two months, July and August on a starvation diet of 
roots and grass, they have had to do so since December. 
They complained that in some sectors of the relief work, 
their pay has been withheld for three weeks. There is no 
work for them in the jungle ; close to the coast there is not 
even drinking water. 

In Assam, Pandit Nehru pointed out that while progress. 
was introduced into remote corners of India, it should not 
be looked upon with too parochial a view, as if what is im- 
mediate was the only thing that mattered. People should 
took at things in a larger perspective. 

Education is certainly a good asset, but it should not, 
as in some parts of the country lead to give up manual 
labour ; else it would increase unemployment. The stu- 
dents should keep up the idea of the dignity of labour. 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Governor of Bombay, asserted that 
the tribal people in India constituted a challenge to our 
capacity to solve the problems of harmonious and progres- 
sive coexistence. For political as well as strategic reasons, 
he went on, there was an urgency about the problem in 
North-East India, which did not exist elsewhere because the 
North Eastern Frontier has assumed the same political and 
strategic importance as the North Western Frontier had be- 
fore the second world war. 


The Governor referred to the susvicion tribal pcople 
entertained about their acvenced brethren, and said that 
the problem was how to overcome that suspicion without 
destroying the cultural values of the tribes. This task 
needed knowledge of their history and culture. Only then, 
could one win their confidence. 


So far, said he, it was the foreign missionaries who 
worked for the social and economic improvement of the 
tribal people ; now the task has fallen to Indians, not only 
as individuals but as a nation. India has a social, political 
and moral obligation to strive to advance them along the 
path of civilisation. To cope with the work, field-workers, 
official and non-official, were needed and they should be 
men ready to work with and for the aborigines. A tho- 
rough knowledge of anthropology was the first requisite 
for such a task. 


MERGING OF RAILWAY FEDERATIONS 


The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and the Indian 
National Railway Workers Federation agreed to merge in 
a single body: The National Federation of Indian Railway- 
men. A joint statement by Mr. J. P. Narain, President of 
the AIRF and Mr. Hariharnath Shastri, President of the 
INRFW, said that the instrument of amalgamation would 
be ratified later by the two organizations. 


- The new organisation will have its Headquarters at 
Delhi. A Working Committee of 34 members will be set 
up to function for one year. Mr. Hariharnath Shastri, Pre- 
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sident, Mr. S. Guruswamy, General Secretary, Mr. J. P. 
Narain and Mr. Khandubhai Desai will be included in this 
Committee. Each union in Government Railways will have 
two seats. 

The number of unions affiliated to the amalgamated 
Federation will first be restricted to one from each of the 
six railway zones from each side. In the course of the next 
six months, this number will be reduced to one from each 
railway. The affiliated unions, other than those of the State 
Railways, will only have the status of associate membership. 

Where existing: unions are affiliated either to the INTUC 
or to Hind Mazdoor Sabha, such affiliation will not stand in 
the way of amalgamation, but the amalgamation will mean 
automatic disaffiliation from the central trade-union orga- 
nization concerned. 

During the transition, individual unions on each rail- 
way will collaborate wherever possible to meet the General 
Manager, divisional or district officers at periodical meetings. 

The New Federation intends to do constructive work 
financially for the betterment of its members and thus set 
up an example to other workers’ Unions. 


ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE’S MOVEMENT 


44.8 millions of Indians are landless cultivators, To rely 
only on the Government’s action is to place compulsion at the 
basis of social reforms with the dissatisfaction of a part of 
the public. Doubtless the State must interfere in order to 
insure justice and stability in the county against disorder- 
ly elements. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave wants to see the owners of big 
estates: come of their own accord and offer land to the 
landless. Being voluntary these gifts will not have the 
taste of bitterness which often follows compulsion. 

The results are handsome. At Erode in 150 villages 903 
acres, 13 bulls, and 5 sets of plough ; in Malabar 4,500 acres ; 
in Madras 556 acres of which 205 1/6 of a single donor ; in 
Jaipur 25,000 bighas ; in Hyderabad 35,295 acres, 
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At the end of January the total reached 600,000 acres. 
Up to now Bengal lags behind the other States on account 
of the Refugee question but hopes to yield 200,000 acres. 


Not only does the Acharya accept gifts of land, but also 
gifts in nature and even money which is distributed to land- 
less workers. 


if the results are appreciable, they are little when com- 
pared with the needs. Acharya refuses the implication that 
his movement has been started to fight the menace of Com- 
munism but it will have, if it succeeds further, the result of 
setting at naught the claims of the Marxists. 


The moral result is even more appreciable. It creates 
an atmosphere of goodwill between landlords and workers. 
It focusses the attention of the rich on the condition of the 
poor too often ignored, and tries to replace selfishness with 
the spirit of sacrifice. One thing astonished the friends of 
the Acharya, his funeral oration of Stalin, as if Stalin had 
been a man deserving of humanity. 


For the Acharya the land of the temples belongs to the 
people, or at least it should be employed for the people ; no 
new gift should be made to temples but to the workers. In 
the same line the Minister of Hindu Endowment Funds of 
Madras intends to divert a part of the fabulous resources of 
the temples to foster orphanages and social works. 


Of course there are incidents in the campaign. At Di- 
brugarh Akhid Ahmed was furious because of his gift of 
187 bighas was not trumpeted abroad. He was told that his 
threat to take back the land is useless, because once given 
it cannot legally be taken back. Those gifts are not for self- 
advertisement. But at least they should be public enough 
to avoid the suspicion of incomplete accounts. 


E. Gathier. 
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PRACTICAL ‘Cl SITIZENSHIP 


(by C. C. Clump 


A text-book intended for Secondary Schools. Part I 
acquaints the young citizen with the Civics of daily. life ; 
Part II gives him the principles. of civic life and our Indian 
Administration, according to our Constitution; Part III 
develops, in some detail, certain features of man’s life in 
society. 


An excellent precis in 88 pages of all a High school bey 
or girl should know of the national life. 


Price: Re. 1/- postage extra 


SOVIET LIFE SERIES 


A series of 10 two-page fly-sheets on Soviet freedom, 
education, wages and prices, slave labour, etc, 


Rs, 8-8-0 per thousand, plus postage. 
Re, 1-0-0 per hundred, plus postage. : 


“Too MANY OF US 2. 
By A- Nevett 
¢ Demi 8vo. 200 pp. , 
Price: Rs. 3/10; 6 sh.; 1 $ or equivalent 
Write to:— 
Tue Inptan Instirute or Soctan Orper 


4 BOAT CLUB ROAD | 
Poona, 1, 
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SOCIAL ACTION 


Social Action is a monthly devoted to social prob- 
lems, and is under the direction of the I. I. S. O. 

The Editorial Board do not necessarily endorse the 
individual views of contributors. 

The yearly subscription is Rs. 4 or 6 s. 6 d., or $ 1.50. 

Manuscripts, subscriptions, advertisements and re- 
mittances should be addressed to The Manager, Social 
Action, 4, Boat Club Road, POONA 1. 

The Manager does not take any responsibility for 
any Manuscript that may be lost, Manuscripts offered 
for publication should be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope to secure their return in case they 
are not accepted. 

Cheques if not drafted on a Poona Bank should 
cover the clearing commission. — 

V. P. P. charges are extra. 

Inland Money Orders or International Money Or- 
ders are the best means of payment. 


AIMs OBJECTS 
1. spread the social teachings'of the Catholi 
Church, 


2..To provide theoretical and practical training for | i 


social workers. 
3. To serve as a centre of information about Catho- 
lic social works. 
PERSONNEL 
The I. I. S. O. was started at Poona on January 6, 
1951 and is at present staffed by the following members 
of the Society of Jesus: 
Rev, J. D’Souza, Director, Rev. C, C. Clump, A. Fon- 
seca, E. Gathier, A. Lallemand, and A. Nevett. 


Edited by A. Lallemand, Indian Institute of Social Order, Poona 1 
Printed and published by M.A, Thamburai, De Nobili Press, 
K, Pudur P..O., Madurai, 
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